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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A DOORKEEPER OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


‘‘The Inner Life of the House of Commons.” By 
William White. London: Fisher Unwin. 1897. 


SR question of whether Parliament has on the 
whole declined is the first that occurs to the 
reader in connexion with the book which has been 
made out of these sketches by Mr. White, which 
appeared in an illustrated paper for many years up to 
about a quarter of a century ago. Mr. White became 
the doorkeeper of the House of Commons in 1854, and 
retired in 1875. It was his opinion that oratory of the 
old school had disappeared from the House of Commons 
with Brougham, and he denies to Lord Palmerston, to 
Mr. Gladstone and to Mr. Disraeli the possession of the 
power. Lord Palmerston, he tells us, was not an 
orator—at least never attempted lofty eloquence—but 
was a clear and effective speaker who had by long ex- 
perience become sufficiently sagacious both to know 
what to say and what to leave unsaid. Mr. Disraeli dis- 
appointed those who expected ‘‘ to hear lofty eloquence,” 
and ‘it is well therefore to inform all persons who 
have not been to the House that we have no such 
orator there—nothing of the sort.” ‘‘ Gladstone can 
pour out words by the hour together—a perennial stream 
of words; but none are orators of the old type, none 
can loftily declaim or utter grand and abiding truths 
with that energy, force and passion which startle the 
hearers and make even opponents cheer against their 
will.” When Mr. White takes a general view of the 
House of Commons two men are forgotten by him, 
one of whom he names elsewhere with more praise than 
that applied to either Palmerston, Gladstone, or Disraeli. 
Of Mr. Bright we are told that many of his speeches 
were powerful, impressive, even great ; but we hardly 
find that amount of praise which we should have ex- 
pected in some cases. Still Mr. White shows a tho- 
rough grasp of Mr. Bright’s oratory, although perhaps 
an insufficient appreciation of it. But what can be said 
of his treatment of Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who is all but 
ignored ? 

Mr. White was perhaps professionally inured to 
oratory, and was as little likely to take a high view of 
the Parliamentary methods and effects of the greatest 
men as any tired member or reporter. Was apprecia- 
tion of oratory at any time to be obtained from those 
who were forced by their occupation to hear much of 
it? Did the partisans of the Northern Power at Athens 
cheer Demosthenes ? 

To Mr. White oratory in the House of Commons 
ended with the ‘‘ extinction” under a coronet of Henry 
Brougham. Was he extinguished? A perusal of his 
speeches in the House of Lords would go to show that 
many of them were up to his House of Commons 
(though not perhaps up to his Yorkshire) level ; but 
then in the House of Lords and in the House of Com- 
mons he was more prepared and more stately, or, as 
Mr. White would say, more classical and more old- 
fashioned than he was in Yorkshire. Is there any 
reason to believe that finer speeches were ever heard at 
any period of the world’s history than such speeches as 
those of Mr. Bright on the Crider War or of Mr. 
Gladstone on the Eastern Question (the Montenegro 
speech)? Mr. Gathorne Hardy was a speaker of a 
different type, filled, possessed, by his subject—by a 
burning sense of its importance, by a consciousness 
that his ideas were not generally shared either by those 
who heard him or by his countrymen, and by a convic- 
tion that his views were right. His pace was such that 
he was a terror to the reporters, and his speeches for 
this reason were never adequately reported; but 
as regards effect produced he ought to be set by the 
side of Bright, Gladstone and Disraeli. The effect pro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone was occasional. He spoke very 
often ; was obliged to speak often; and spoke even 
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oftener than he was obliged to speak. His speeches 
were not uniformly upon subjects of sufficient moment 
to be noticeable, still less to be-eremembered. But occa- 
sionally —as, for instance, when he charmed the present 
Lord Playfair out of the gallery, in his speech on the Irish 
University Bill, on the night of his memorable defeat— 
they were irresistible. The influence of Mr. Bright lay in 
his power of giving infinite pathos to a simple expres- 
sion of a simple truth dormant in the minds of his 
hearers, but needing the sweet tones of his unrivalled 
voice to call it out. The effect and influence of Mr. 
Disraeli lay in his power of sarcasm, of repartee, in his 
use of descriptive phrase, satirical and scornful, calcu- 
lated to expose the policy of his opponent rather than 
to endorse his own. Mr. Disraeli, no doubt, in his 
perorations and in the prepared passages of those of 
his speeches delivered on great occasions, which were 
intended to be great, used to mouth and to roar like a 
‘“‘mask” in the first part of a pantomime, and to 
become ineffective if not ridiculous; but his little 
speeches were masterpieces indeed. Were, I repeat, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy ever surpassed in any age of Parlia- 
mentary speaking, and, if so, when, and by whom ? 

No doubt, in the days when Wyndham delivered the 
carefully prepared orations of Bolingbroke committed 
to his charge, people had more time than they have in 
the present century, and the product of their leisure in the 
shape of artificial oratory,as the product of their leisure 
in the shape of letters, was more perfect in form than can 
be expected in our times. But, after all, Parliamentary 
speaking is intended for a purpose, or rather for many 
purposes, and, judged from the point of view of 
success in producing the effect intended, it is doubtful 
whether the Parliamentary oratory of our times—pace 
Mr. White—has been surpassed. We have in our day 
(and even now) examples of the classical style. The 
Duke of Argyll is an excellent example. M. Léon Say, 
who has not long passed from the living world, was an 
admirable example of that form of oratory ; but M. Léon 
Say could not stand up against the epithets of Gambetta, 
or against the chatty conversation, deadly when he 
chose, of M. Thiers. And the Duke of Argyll could 
not have faced Mr. Gathorne Hardy at his best, nor 
Bishop Magee, nor the ‘‘ Prime Minister Lord” Derby, 
as the Lord Stanley of the Reform Bill is called in 
Lancashire—the Rupert of debate—perhaps a some- 
what over-estimated speaker of the vehement kind. 

It is difficult, therefore, to exonerate Mr. White from 
the charge of having been to some extent a praiser of 
time past. But, subject to this remark, nothing can be 
better than his criticisms of the House of Commons. 

Mr. White thinks that Mr. Disraeli’s opinion that 
Whiteside’s speeches were equal to anything delivered 
in the eighteenth century, when Chatham was at the 
zenith of his fame, was ‘ flamming” ; but 1 have had 
the advantage of hearing Mr. Disraeli’s views upon 
Parliamentary oratory myself, and I believe that he 
was speaking as he felt in what he said of Whiteside. 
But Whiteside, after all, was only one in a succession 
of great Irish legal orators, and, in a different way, 
Baron Dowse, and several others, who, like Dowse, 
have been law officers of the Crown, have reached great 
heights in Parliamentary speaking. We are all of us 
inclined—it is a trite remark—to praise that which is 
gone. But my own opinion is that there is no ground 
for disparaging the time in which we live, and that the 
present House of Commons, although the laziest that 
ever sat, is intellectually superior, not only to any that 
I have known, but even to the Parliaments of Elizabeth 
and Charles I., so far as it is possible to trace in 
history, by careful reading, the records of their personal 
status. Stateliness-can be found throughout the eigh- 
teenth century. It is characteristic of the time. Inour day 
it has disappeared; but even stateliness I can remember 
in the House of Commons not long ago, when it was re- 
presented by one Mr. Smyth, commonly called ‘ P. J.,” 
an orator of surprising merit, who however, like some 
of his great predecessors of the eighteenth century, 
made but one speech a year—taking, it was said, a 
month’s holiday and eleven months of preparation, and 
speaking always upon one subject, the Repeal of the 
Union, forgotten in the intervals. To those who daily 
complain in the columns of the provincial press that 
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the House of Commons is becoming unutterably dull, 
it is interesting to point out that Mr. White duly records 
of most of the great debates of his time that, with the 
exception of very few speeches—four or five in a four 
days’ debate—all was ‘‘dull and vapid as spent soda- 
water.” Happily we can always face those who unduly 
puff the cialastcal times, which mean invariably all the 
times that we have not known ourselves, by quoting a 
well-known passage about the effect of the oratory of Mr. 
Burke, which shows that his prepared speeches were 
either» delivered to benches entirely empty or were 
greeted with the sounds of mirth and even ridicule. 
W. DILKE. 


LADY BURTON’S ROMANCE. 


‘*The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton.” The Story 
of her Life told in part by herself and in part by 
W. H. Wilkins. 2 vols. London: Hutchinson 


& Co. 1897. 


Saar is the third Burton biography, and the con- 
troversy over the real characters, the real con- 
victions, even the real incidents, in the life of the eminent 
traveller and his remarkable wife is no nearer to an 
agreement than it was when the news of the burning 
of ** The Scented Garden” first startled the Ziterati of 
Europe. Mr. Wilkins makes no pretence of being 
unbiassed ; he elects to appear as a panegyrist rather 
than as an historian. In the preface he congratulates 
himself on bis personal friendship with the late Lady 
Burton, and tells us ‘‘We were in fact thinking of 
writing a romance together, but her illness prevented 
her. . . . No biographer could have wished for a 
more eloquent subject than this interesting and fasci- 
nating woman.” He disposes of any pretence of a 
critical survey by his assertion that hers was ‘‘a 
noble life—a life lifted up, a life unique in its self- 
sacrifice and devotion” (>. ix). He dismisses the 
‘** Stisted ” Life as shortly as possible. ‘‘ The ‘ Stisted’ 
Life was stated to be issued with the authority and 
approval of the Burton family. This statement is not 
correct, at least not wholly so, for several of the rela- 
tives of the late Sir Richard Burton have written to 
Lady Burton's sister to say that they altogether disap- 
prove of it.” The arguments by which he endeavours 
to prove that Miss Georgina Stisted was ‘‘ cruel and 
unjust” towards her aunt’s memory, paltry and 
malevolent in her analysis of motives, are neither 
close nor convincing ; and insignificant as was the im- 
pression produced in the public mind by the publication of 
** Phe Real Life of Sir Richard Burton,” Mr. Wilkins has 
done his case harm rather than good by recapitulating 
the ‘‘ three specific charges,” as he calls them, which 
he here endeavours to refute. He considers the most 
important of these to be the charge that Lady Burton 
‘*acted in bad faith in the matter of her husband's con- 
version to the Roman Catholic Church.” Now it is 
common knowledge that Richard Burton, who had the 
courage of his convictions on all subjects to an extent 
that even his best friends and sympathizers found 
unwise, made during his lifetime no profession of his 
conversion to Romanism ; and all his published writings 
affirm him an Agnostic. Yet Extreme Unction was 
administered to him by his wife’s instructions on 
his death-bed, and the evidence of Dr. Baker, who 
was present at the scene, is to the effect that 
Burton was already dead when the ceremony took 
place! The evidence of the priest, a recently promoted 
peasant, a country Slav, cannot be considered to weigh 
against the medical testimony. And it is only neces- 
sary to quote Isabel's own words on another occasion 
to show how far her religious zeal could carry her in 
this direction. The incident is related in Vol. II., p. 508. 
A dying Arab boy was brought to her to be treated 
for rheumatic fever. ‘‘I saw that death was near. .. . 
‘Would you like to see Allah?’ I said, taking hold of 
his cold hand. .. . 1 parted his thick, matted hair, 
and kneeling, 7 daptised him from the flask of water I 
always carried at my side. ‘What is that?’ asked his 
gzrandmother after a minute’s silence. ‘It is a bless- 
ing,’ I answered, ‘and may do him good’”! The 
baptism of the Arab boy in the desert without any 
pretence of conversion or justification, and the Jesuitical 
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casuistry of the reply to the old woman who inquired 
as to the meaning of the ceremony, is a perfect parallel 
with the scene that took place eighteen years later in 
the death chamber at Trieste. And it was an act that 
would find many apologists. Mr. Wilkins errs in 
denying it, for many of his efforts to illuminate the 
character of his heroine would have been assisted by 
his boldly admitting her incontestable spiritual fervour 
for the Romish Church. 

In fact, although Mr Wilkins has done all his work 
respectably, and the greater part admirably, he has 
erred throughout in his attempts at portraying Isabel 
Burton's strangely complex individuality. But he has 
given us the materials from which to form our own 
picture, and very interesting and absorbing materials 
they are. The first volume of his book contains frag- 
ments of the autobiography which Lady Burton had 
commenced some four months before her death. From 
these, and from the many passages of her letters and 
diaries scattered throughout both the volumes, one can 
reconstruct an absorbing love story and see the gradual 
development of her character, under its influence, from 
that of a superstitious and not very decorous maiden 
into a devoted wife and a passionate upholder of her 
husband’s dignity and position. , 

Isabel Arundell danced at Almack’s in ‘‘ white tarle- 
tan over white silk, and the first skirt was looped up 
with blush roses.” She was very much admired and 
enjoyed her first season in a whole-hearted way. The 
exigencies of the family means sent her later on to 
economize at Boulogne, where she was exceedingly 
bored and found no more exhilarating piece of mischief 
than stealing and smoking her father’s big Havana 
cigars. From this surreptitious treat to commencing a 
flirtation with a stranger when walking on the Ramparts 
was but a step to a girl even of that period. She met 
Richard Burton, and ‘‘he looked her through and 
through.” The next day he was there again ; he followed 
her and chalked up on the wall ‘‘ May I speak to 
you?” She took up the chalk and wrote back ‘‘ No. 
Mother will be angry.” This was the beginning 
of the romance. Later on she found that her 
admirer’s name was Burton, and she remembered that 
a gipsy had predicted she would marry a man of that 
name. It is all very pretty and very natural; although 
Richard Burton, notwithstanding those ‘‘ researches of 
an historical and ethnological character” in the East, 
which had already attracted around his name a certain 
amount of unpleasant rumour, was also of a polygamous 
disposition, and Isabel Arundell was but an idle flirta- 
tion undertaken in the midst of a more serious amour. 
But Isabel was very unlike the usually “‘ flirtatious” 
girl of the seaside. Her heart and imagination were 
alike touched by his reputation and his personality. 
She conceived for him, in the few weeks that followed 
a more formal introduction, a serious and overwhelming 


passion, and neither separation nor his indifference: 


cooled hér ardour. For years she had little but dreams 
to feed upon, yet her diary during this time is worth a 
hundred of Marie Bashkirtseff’s. ‘‘ They say it is time 
I married (perhaps it is), but it is never time to marry 
any man one does not love. .. . Richard may be a 
delusion of my brain. But how dull is reality! What 
a curse is a heart! . .. Is it wrong to want some one 
to love more than one’s father or mother? What will 
my life be alone? ...I have no vocation to be a 
nun. . . . God created me with a warm heart, a vivid 
imagination, and strong passions. . . . I cannot 
separate myself from all thought of Richard.” Of 
course she pursued Richard, not he her. And again 
Mr. Wilkins is wrong to deny it. She ran him to 
earth at last in the Botanical Gardens, and met him 
there daily and secretly. 

‘* At the end of a fortnight he stole his arm round my 
waist and laid his cheek against mine and asked me, 
‘Could you do anything so sickly as to give up civiliza- 
tion? Andif I can get the Consulate of Damascus, 
will you marry me and go and live there? . . . think it 
over.’ At last I found voice and said, ‘I do not want 
to think it over—I have been thinking it over for six 
years, ever since I first saw you at Boulogne. I have 
prayed for you every morning and night. I have followed 
your career minutely, | have read every word you ever 
wrote, and I would rather have a crust with you than 
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be a queen over all the world ; and so I say now, Yes, 
Yes, YES!’” 

Who is the lover in this interview?,.. Not Burton; 
but Isabel does not mind that. She loves him—that is 
enough. Four more years of waiting—unnecessary 
waiting perhaps; but Richard Burton has a hundred 
interests greater than his then twenty- 
five years of chequered wedded life. Isabel broadened 
and deepened all the time. Hers was a poor nature 
perhaps to begin with; she had but little education ; 
she was narrow and prejudiced ; but she loved grandly, 
and the grandeur of her love and the big brain of the 
man that fed it swelled her from a limpid little stream 
into a vast flowing river. Burton pursued his ‘‘ histo- 
rical and ethnological studies” until the day of his 
death. He left his wife for months at a time ; he never 
became tamed or domesticated. Every anecdote and 
every allusion show him inattentive, exacting, peremp- 
tory and untender. It made no difference to her. His 
career was interrupted, disturbed, blighted. The mys- 
terious rumours due to his personally conducted studies 
in Eastern habits, or to some other causes, pur- 
sued him to his undoing from post to post. He lost 
Damascus and he never gained Morocco. He was a 
man of immense brain power but ungovernable 
tendencies. Isabel saw no fault in him, and gradually 
the public began to see through her eyes. She forced 
them to it. She wrote, she lectured, she used every 
art and every power ; she studied and worked endlessly. 
She sat on the doorstep of the Foreign Office and 
pestered Lord Granville until he flung Trieste to her as 
a bone toa dog. And then she went on working until 
she won the K.C.M.G. She was a woman of one idea, 
and that idea was Richard. Of course she tried to 
convert him—she would not have been a true Catholic 


else—and of course she failed. Burton knew too many. 


religions to adopt one. But he was not the man to 
mind how, or by whom, he was buried ; and in the end 
he became grateful to the woman who had worked so 
hard for him, and he would have done much to gratify 
her. He may even have signed the paper of recantation 
attributed to him, but it would have been a very mean- 
ingless document to him. 

sabel was never a very brilliant woman. She was 
Burton’s amanuensis often, but his collaborateur never. 
His collaborateur could never have burnt ‘‘ The Scented 
Garden,” and a cleverer woman might have understood 
that it was Burton's Apologia, his justification. But it 
was anobleact. She flung away not only six thousand 
pounds, wealth and material comfort, but her Richard's 
last work, his MSS. that she loved as she loved every- 
thing of his. She was as true to him in this as she was 
in administering Extreme Unction to his corpse. Both 
were wholly pure and wholly womanly attempts to save 
him in spite of himself. Her pride and her spirit were 
both broken at his feet. She was the exemplification of 
a woman’s love. It was unreasonable, perhaps, it was 
unreturned, it was self-born and self-nourished, but 
once she had forced him into marriage it became a 
completely unselfish passion, accentuated by childless- 
ness and strengthened by neglect. 

The story of the ‘‘ Evolution of Isabel,” as the book 
might be called, is a fascinating one; it is a ‘* human 
document” of great value and interest, and it is to 
Mr. Wilkins’s credit that he has subordinated himself 
and his opinions and allowed us to read so much of it 
in the words of the narrator, without unnecessary inter- 
polation. It does not help very much to unravel the 
mysteries of Burton’s career, but it throws a thousand 
interesting side-lights on his home and domestic life. 

FRANK Dansy. 


MILITARY EXPEDITIONS. 


‘* Military Expeditions beyond the Seas.” 
George Armand Furse, C.B. 2 vols. 
Clowes & Sons. 1897. 


By Colonel 
London : 


“PAKING a general survey of this book, I think it is a 
wise and a good one in almost every respect. It 
is one of those philosophical books on war, the fore- 
runner of which was the work of Sir Edward Hamley, 
with that wider scope and range which has been 
of course by Captain 

other writers who 


attempted by later writers, notabl 
Mahan, but not so successfully 
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have followed him. This book seems to me to have a 
peculiar value as coming from the pen of a soldier ; in 
a similar degree to that enhancement of value to this 
country which came to Mahan’s “Influence of Sea 
Power” because it was the work of an American. 
Colonel Furse has certainly studied most of what has 
been written and said about his subject in recent years 
with great care, intelligence and comprehension ; and 
if I notice him sometimes crediting what he calls ‘‘ the 
extreme navy school” with ideas which a chance ex- 
pression here and there does not justify him in attributing 
to it, even that is an advance. It is not so many vears 
since men of this ‘‘extreme navy school,” then saying 
exactly what they now say, were always held to be 
attacking the army. The rise of a military school, 
near the head of which I think I must place the author 
before me, which only seems to deprecate an assertion 
that the army is not concerned in defence, but admits 
in almost the fullest way all that the navy began to 
contend for ten years ago, is one of the hopefullest of 
signs. It would not have been possible for a soldier to 
write this book ten years ago. Any soldier to write it 
now must have brought to the task an open mind and 
a sincere desire to help in maintaining the power of the 
British Empire. The method pursued throughout the 
work is excellent. It is an examination, almost on the 
lines I adopted in those chapters in my ‘‘ Naval War- 
fare” which deal with ‘‘ The Conditions under which 
Attacks on Territory from the Sea Succeed or Fail,” 
but greatly improved and developed. The result 
generally seems to be that, whether we be both 
right or both wrong, the conclusions we have 
arrived at substantially agree. Take, for instance, 
this fundamental proposition (Vol. I., p. 35): ‘* The 
mastery of the sea, in so far as it enables a State to take 
its power for offence to a distant land, is a means to an 
end. It may be accepted as an axiom that nothing will 
be attempted in the way of a hostile landing as long as 
this mastery is a matter of uncertainty.” I think it a 
pity to introduce new technical terms, as ‘‘ mastery of 
the sea’”’ for ‘‘command of the sea,” but the sentences 
are a clear expression of the doctrine of ‘‘ the fleet in 
being,” the principal doctrine which the whole of my 
nine chapters were devoted to proving. This statement 
of philosophical truth, which ought to have so important 
a bearing on the right distribution of our defensive 
expenditure, is found all through the book. And 
there is found also throughout it a right estimation of 
cause and effect in the detailed examination of par- 
ticular cases. Thus the author seems perfectly alive 
to the fact that expeditions across the sea need 
thorough preparation and cannot be undertaken 
without it; also that secresy in preparation is an 
element of success. He is perfectly sound, as | 
take it, in showing in his fourth chapter that 
it was very difficult in old days for one belli- 
gerent to keep preparations for such attacks con- 
cealed from the other, and that the difficulty has now 
greatly increased. If I think that in considering our 
defensive position in Chapter XXIII. he does not give 
sufficient weight to what he said in Chapter 1V., that 
may be a detail subject to reconsideration. It does not 
touch the strength of his first position. His remarks on 
the joint-command which must generally obtain as be- 
tween the admiral and the general in military expedi- 
tions beyond the seas are as just as the examples on 
which he bases them are soundly drawn. But I am 
surprised that a writer so far-seeing and industrious did 
not draw attention to the remarkable developments 
which in modern war put the Admirals, Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour at Alexandria and Sir William Hewett at 
Suakim, in supreme command of the military as well as 
of the naval forces present. The chapter on the ‘‘ Old 
and the New,” which examines the changes that steam- 
engines and other inventions have brought about, is 
particularly interesting, and in general I should say the 
conclusions drawn will be held to be sound; but it was 
a pity to direct attention to Mr. H. W. Wilson's forecast 
of future naval battles, because it is the flaw in a book 
otherwise of remarkable excellence. So again on the 
question of ships versus forts he comes, as I think, to 
a right conclusion, and I am glad to see he so closely 
follows my observations on this question in a recent 
paper, even though he does not here and in many other 
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laces acknowledge the source of his thous and data. 

But again I must note that I think he fails to apply 
sufficiently to our defence the conclusions he had arrived 
at when thinking of our attack. The second volume is 
mainly taken up with illustrative examples of the prin- 
ciples worked out in the first volume ; and it is here 
that he is to be commended for the clearness of his 
vision as to cause and effect. He justly corrects and 
repudiates the arguments used by those who fear in- 
vasion in the face of an intact fleet in command of the 
sea which are drawn from the landing of the Prince of 
Orange. ‘‘ The undertaking cannot be looked upon in 
the light of an invasion. It would be absurd to call it 
so when a large majority of the people of England were 
anxiously expecting the Prince to come over.” He 
selects, as I had done, the two captures of Louisbourg 
and the landing in Egypt in 1801 as peculiarly charged 
with lessons for our benefit. Again, out of many 
scores of persistently false views of cause and effect 
regarding Hoche’s expedition to Bantry Bay, Colonel 
Furse follows me in assigning the true one. The 
elements, he rightly points out, had nothing to do with 
the failure. Hoche was separated from his command 
by ‘‘fear of being overtaken by a supposed British 
cruiser.” As a consequence, ‘‘neither of the two 
portions” of his command ‘‘took advantage of a 
favourable wind.”’ There cannot, in fact, be a doubt 
that it was the fear of the British navy, and that only, 
which prevented Hoche from landing in Bantry Bay. 
We get in the two or three penultimate chapters of 
what I shall ever characterize as a skilfully written and 
excellent book, a summary of the conclusions arrived 
at ; and if I have any fault at all to find I must look for it 
here. I do not think that the author has fully laid the 
substratum which any impartial judge would have ex- 
pected him to lay after all that had gone before. I 
think his difficulty has been a consciousness that it was 
necessary to destroy the views of the ‘‘extreme naval 
school,” and that he has not come to his summary with 
an absolutely unbiassed mind. Having, for instance, 
so clearly laid it down that the command of the sea is 
necessary to the success of invasion, he is impelled by 
his desire to keep the fear of invasion alive in this 
country to quote a remarkable instance of successful 
invasion wholly based on command of the sea, as a 
caution to us of what may be done by an enemy of ours 
not possessed of it. This is the capture of Washington, 
in 1814, by General Ross. So, after showing so clearly 
the objections that always existed to ships offering 
themselves, except under very exceptional circumstances, 
to the fire of forts, he nowhere expresses, I think, the 
smallest disapproval of any expenditure on forts which 
it is supposed ships will attack. The real defect is that, 
though Colonel Furse has gone very far down, he has 
not reached what commercial men call the bed rock of 
the matter. The point never was and never will be, 
whether or not we should prepare against possible 
landings or possible bombardments. The point has 
been whether we should prepare against either of these 
operations under impossible conditions ; and, perhaps 
more important still, whether the admiral can allow 
a port to be blockaded because it is fortified ; and 
whether his place is in touch with a possibly at- 
tacking enemy, or in touch with the spot he 
thinks it possible that the free enemy may attack ? 
If invasion cannot be carried out against us when 
we are in command of the sea, is it reasonable 
that we should have a large expenditure for preventing 
it under these impossible circumstances? _ If one-tenth 
of any expenditure on the fortifications of a port would 
rantee it against bombardment, is there any reason 

in multiplying the cost twenty-fold? If the admiral 
cannot allow his own ports to be blockaded behind him, 
how can he be, as our author puts it, ‘‘ relieved from 
guarding the most vital points on the seaboard ” by their 
fortification? Lastly, if the admiral must in any case 
keep touch with the possibly attacking enemy, what 
should possess him to leave that enemy and fall back 
on some particular port because it was not fortified ? 
These are the points that very few people understand 
to be at issue. 1 am certainly not going to find much 
fault with an author who has done such capital work, 
because he is, on such questions, amongst the majority. 

P. H. CoLoms. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
WE have received the following amusing epigram 
from Professor Tyrrell :— 


THE INTEGRITY OF TURKEY. 


Europe to Turkey swears while ages roll 
By making holes in her she’ll keep her whole. 


Mr. Frank Podmore will shortly publish a work on 
‘* Spiritistic Manifestations adduced by the Society for 
Psychical Research,” through Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 


Messrs. Blackwood have secured a volume of reminis- 
cences which should be of exceptional interest. ‘‘ Old 
Memories” is from the pen of General Sir Hugh 
Gough, who won the Victoria Cross in the Indian 
Mutiny, served in the Abyssinian War, and accompanied 
Lord Roberts to Candahar. 


A book that should meet with a certain acceptance is 
Mrs. Warren Clouston’s ‘‘ Early English Furniture,” 
which Mr. Edward Arnold will produce. It deals with 
the life and works of Adams, Sheraton, and Chippen- 
dale, and is accompanied by many illustrations of their 
masterpieces. 

The works of Edward Bellamy, of ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward” fame, will always attract attention. Mr. 
Bellamy is in delicate health and his literary output is 


of the smallest ; but bis new book, ‘‘ Equality,” is at 
last in the hands of Mr. Heinemann. 
With the issue of the second volume, Messrs. 


Macmillan & Co. bring Professor Courthope’s ‘* History 
of English Poetry” to the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. From Wyatt and Surrey to Sidney and Spenser 
the chronicle goes, leading up in a concluding chapter 
to the birth of the Romantic Drama. 


’ Next week will see the production of the concluding 
number of Mr. George Allen’s edition of the ‘‘ Faérie 
Queene.” Besides Mr. Walter Crane's illustrations 
there will be seven facsimiles of the title-pages and 
other designs from the editions of 1590, 1596, 1609, and 
1611. 

The author of that successful story, ‘‘ Her Lady- 
ship’s Income,” makes a second bid for fame on Wed- 
nesday next under the auspices of Mr. Macqueen. The 
new venture will be called ‘‘ A Drawing-Room Cynic.” 


It is curious that what claims to be the most complete 
history of the Victorian drama should be a translation 
from the French. The volume in question is M. 
Augustin Filon’s ‘‘The English Stage,” which Mr. 
John Milne has ready. Mr. Frederic Whyte’s English 
rendering has the advantage of an introduction by Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones. 


Dr. J. Guinness Rogers has written a volume of 
sermons under the title ‘‘ The Gospel in the Epistles,” 
which Messrs. Sampson Low include in their series, 
‘* Preachers of the Age.” The book is promised early. 


Mr. Arthur H. Beavan, author of ‘‘ Marlborough 
House and its Occupants,” still in his loyal mood, has 
written a new work entitled ‘‘ Popular Royalty.” 
Messrs. Sampson Low are reserving its publication for 
the Jubilee week. It will contain a series of repro- 
ductions from photographs, taken by special permission, 
of the Queen, the Empress Frederick, and other 
members of the Royal Family. 


Some new characteristics of English monastic life 
have been unearthed by Mr. J. W. Clark in his volume, 
‘* The Observances in use at the Augustinian Priory of 
S. Giles and S. Andrew at Barnwell, Cambridgeshire.” 
The author, who is Registrary of Cambridge University, 
has been engaged for a long period on the work, which 
Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes are now about to issue. 


‘‘ The Exploits of Myles Standish” form the subject 
of a new volume by Mr. Henry Johnson (‘‘ Muirhead 
Robertson”), shortly to be issued by Messrs. Sampson 
Low. Some of the facts have been gleaned from 
Governor Bradford's manuscript account of the Ply- 
mouth Plantation, which a few days ago was trans- 
ferred to the custody of the United States President. 


Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, Messrs. Lydekker, Kirby, 
Garstang and others are responsible for the volume on 
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Natural History which starts Messrs. Hutchinson & 
Co.’s ‘‘Concise Knowledge Library.” The work, 
which has taken nearly two years to compile, contains 
an alphabetical index of about ten thousand words. 


The death of Mr. A. D. Bartlett, Superintendent of 
the Zoological Gardens for some forty years, was in 
many ways a serious loss to the Society. Mr. 
Bartlett was originally a hairdresser who, like a 
Dickens character, was a bird-fancier, specially know- 
ing in canaries. Afterwards he attended to the 
animals at the Crystal Palace and came from there to 
Regent’s Park. He gradually acquired a wonderful 
knowledge of animal life, and there were few things 
concerning the habits and diet of animals in confine- 
ment with which he was unacquainted. He had a great 
deal to do with settling the prices of creatures offered 
to the Society for purchase, and his astuteness in making 
prices for such unfamiliar commodities as ant-eaters, 
toucans and tigers came to have a kind of international 
importance. We have no knowledge that he had any 
gift of writing, but the reminiscences of a man who 
had his experience of travelling potentates, scientific 
men and dealers of all kinds might be good reading. 


Professor Loisette’s system of memory training has 
long been accepted as an established institution, but 
has always been jealously guarded by such stern 
duennas as private lessons and bonds of secresy. 
Henceforth the mystery is to be exorcised by the 
publisher: we can now teach ourselves the whole 
system from the three-and-sixpenny volume which has 
superseded the old method of personal training. 


Richard Harding Davis, a popular writer in America, 
has not yet succeeded in touching the foolishly sus- 
ceptible heart of the British public. Mr. Heinemann, 
however, is confident that the author’s new book, 
‘* Soldiers of Fortune,” which he is producing in a few 
days, cannot fail to effect the tardy conquest. 


It is only human that undue favouritism should 
undermine the most loving brotherly tolerance. The 
navy has so effectually ‘‘ taken the floor” lately, that 
the junior service has even felt the need of justifying 
its raison détre. General Maurice, C.B., is championing 
his profession in a volume on the national defences, in 
which he maintains that, although our marine supremacy 
has gained us much, we cannot hope to hold them with- 
out an adequate army at our call. The book is to be 
one of Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ English Citizen Series.” 


' An authorized German translation of Mr. Kipling’s 
** Jungle Book” has been prepared by Mr. C. Abel- 
Musgrave, senior Modern Languages Master at the 
United Services College, Westward Ho!, Mr. Kip- 
ling’s old school. The book will shortly be published 
by Mr. Fr. E. Fehsenfeld, Freiburg im-Breisgau, Ger- 
many. 

This is the age of Anthologies. We have often 
wondered why some enterprising wit has not compiled 
an Anthology of absurdities in serious poetry. At a recent 
literary symposium some amusing instances of these 
aberrations were given. It was universally agreed that 
Wordsworth’s verses on the doomed Chamois-hunter’s 
fate—verses which he was afterwards induced to sup- 
press—headed the list. They ran: 

‘* Haply his child, in fearful doubt may gaze 

Passing his father’s bones in future days, 

Start at the reliques of that very thigh 

On which so oft he prattled when a boy. 
A not unknown living poet when he competed for the 
Newdigate Prize on the subject of the Siege of Paris 
came very near this. Describing the desolation wrought 
by war, he arrived at his pathetic climax with the 
couplet : 

‘* Stark on its threshold many a corpse was laid 

Which yesterday with happy children played.” 
Yet it may be questioned whether any of these were 
equal to a stanza which not long ago headed in all 
seriousness an appeal for the restoration of the church 
attached to the rectory where Nelson was born : 

‘* The man who first taught Englishmen their duty 

And fenc’d with wooden walls his native isle, 
Now asks one shilling, to restore to beauty 
The Church that brooded o’er his infant smile.” 
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YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 
Patriotic Song for Bass or Baritone Voice. 
By EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN, 
No. 1. Original Edition in E flat ..........+.+0+- 48. 
2. Transposed Edition in 43. 


“ Edmondstoune Duncan's setting for bass or baritone of ‘Ye Mariners of 
England’ is decidedly vigorous and tuneful, and the straightforward bluntness of 
the melody is quite in keeping.”"—7he Titnes, 5 May, 1896. 

“2 .... available for any voice .... with a good swing and in musi- 
cianly styfe.” usical News, 4 April, 1896. 


London : AUGENER & CO., 199 Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22 Newgate Street, E.C. 


HYMN TO THE QUEEN. 


In Celebration of Her Majesty's Reign, 
The Longest, the Grandest in Historv. 
Music by EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Words by ARTHUR ECKERSLEY, 
Folio, price 4s. 8vo. Edition (No. 8820), net, ad. 
No. 8820a. The voice part only, in Tonic Solfa notation, net, rd. 
Full Score and Orchestra Parts on Application. 
Daily Teligraph, 15 January, 1897. 

News, 13 February, 1897. 


“ Written with considerable skill."—6 February. “‘ Spirited and clever.” 
27 March, Musical Standard. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199 Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22 Newgate Street, E.C. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE MARCH. 
For the Pianoforte. 
By CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


1. Pianoforte Solo .. we of) 
2. Pianoforte Duet .. ee ee oe 
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OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS EXTANT at the PRESENT 
: an Account of Local Observances. Festival Customs, 
in Great Britain. By P. H. F.S.A. 6s. net. 
a saw ly increases its value, and will give it 
hereafter some historic i importance.” —Manchester Guardian. 

“ The bouk is one which will ne vad by ti students of the with interest and 
with it. A large proportion of the customs described are well known to 
everybody, but a greater number have, we think, NEVER BEEN RECORDED IN PRINT 
BEFORE.” —Antiquary. 


ANIMAL EPISODES and STUDIES in SENSATION. 


By Georce H. 38. 6d. net. 

Mr. James Payn writes :—‘‘ Hardly less interesting than to the astronomer when 
‘a new swims into his ken’ is to the lover of literature the advent of an 
author of genius. The word is a strong one to a Pande ihe to a writer who, after all, does 
not give us a little volume of short ‘ Animal Episodes,’ the book 
phe have in my mind, consists—but ngenuity a, is d in the 

as in hy of Scott speaks of the schoolboy 
—a noble poe! of play,’ but to cozen a man 
om greater and this I can 
that G. H. Powell (a name enti unknown to me) has otmmmlched e gives 
us but eight stories, and it is to say which is the best of them. 
Illustrated London News, Feb. 20, page 238. 


THE C CONNOISSEUR: Essays on the Romantic and 
Associations of At and Artists. By Frepericx S. Rosinson. 
7% net. 

The Scotsman (Aoril 4): ‘‘ An enjoyable book..... the papers are exceptionally 
well informed. What they have to say is said with "good taste, and no inconsider- 
able nr of an art to which the author does not particularly refer—the art of 
literature.......+ Not the least of its attractions is that, for a book of this kind, it is 

deenieds practical. It is well stored with hard facts, and it never sets up to teach 

that art for art vert fe a good thing, or that to be asthetic is the be-all and end-all of 

in a beautiful world. For this and its other merits the volume deserves a 

caheae from all who desire to see the worship of blue china and the kindred gods 
conducted upon rational principles.” 


FINE PRINTS. By Freperick Wepmore. Title-page 
by Laurence Housman. With Twelve Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Wedmore's ‘ Fine Prints’ is a new volume of the Collector Series. It 
gives a bird's-eye view of a large and important subject for the benefit of the man of 
taste. Mr. Wedmore i is a well-known art critic, and altogether a competent hand 
for the He discusses the work of the masters of aving, ancient 
and modern, ii even the great lithographers....... A capital index com- 
pletes a model volume of its kind. The work contains many beautiful reproduc- 

tions from the best es of some of the best men, rendered with admirable 
fidelity i in the different styles of line, mezzotint, and etching.”—Daily News. 


THE OLD ECSTASIES. 


38. 6d 
‘The ‘13, SAYS? — The interest of the book centres entirely 
upon the evolution of th * after her with the inventor. The 
experiences of the latter (aurrated as is the story) have obviously 
a solid foundation of truth, and bear testimony to the faithful study of one of 
women, and to the results, acting upon a morbid imagination, of the society of one 
class. 


DEMON POSSESSION..and ALLIED THEMES: 
being an Inductive Study of Phenomena of Our Own Times. By Rev. Joun 

L. Nevius, D.D., for Forty Yearsa Missionary to the Chinese. 7s. 6d. net. 
Professor WILLIAM ja of Harvard, author of a well-known text-book of 
Psychology, thinks this volume is ‘‘ an extreme'y good contribution to a really 


By GasPARD TREHERN. 


t subject,” 
pad have hesitation in declaring it a work of sub- 
value, and 


Tighly serviena ble contribution to the discussion of a subject of 
doap lateness to the ote ent of Holy Writ, and, indeed, to all thoughtful people.” 


‘GREAT SCOT THE (CHASER, and other Sporting 
: Stories. By G.G.\ With Portrait of the Author. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. James Pavn writes :—‘ ‘G G.,’ however, is obviously one of the right sort, 

by no means ashamed of his calling. Though never ery he uses the slang 

that i is the language of horsey circl-s, and the very name of his latest novel, ‘ Great 

Scot,’ is (I am tra to understand) one of its a Ran vecten The story is, in fact, 

ye jocke » in which a horse plays so im it a part that he can 

the heroine, Miss essie, though an excel- 


a part of our n: life.” er hed London News, March 13. 

SPORTING SOCIETY; or, Sporting Chat at S ing 
Memories. Stories and Wrinkles of the Field and the Racecourse ecdotes 
of the Stable and the Kennel ; with numerous Practical on on Shooting 
and Fishing. Edited by Fox Russet. Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott, 
2 vols. ras. net. 

Contains on S on | Old-fashioned ling, Sal 
Day as was was tad Military 


Hunting in the lands, 
teeplechase How I Won my at y with the Ong, Spat 
Hunt on the Berwyns, Some Odd Ways ~~ ~-- 
curious Horses, Newmarket c. he. 
A consternation of talent ' was Mr. Buckram's flattering Mr. 
Soapy Sponge, when he went horse-dealing in rogues and screws at the suburban 
A consternation of talent is the involuntary exclamation of the reviewer as he 
glances at the list of the contributors recruited by Mr. Fox Russell for this volume 
(t Pf sporting chat; and sporting . There are notorious authorities on all 
sports, who have either written under their own names or modestly 
sought fame under well-known pseudonyms.” —7he Times, April 22. 


TRAVEL and BIG GAME. By Percy SeLous. With 
ony by H, A. Brypen, With 6 Original Drawings by Charles 

Contents : —By Sea and in Bechuanaland and Tra ping in Canada—Desert 
America—Lion Hunting in Sou rica — 


."— Daily — 


GEORGE REDWAY, Hart St Street, Bloomsbury. 


POEMS. By Louisa Suore. With Memoir, 


by Freperic Harrison, and a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 


Extracts from Reviews. 
aahip verge have thanght, passion, fancy 


REDERIC HaRRison. 
ketch, a breath of pure melody.. 


--reminding one of a 
scene by the sea ; a beautiful poem.”—Mr. Grorce Margprru. 
Pi ‘heoe tad the poem ..... with no surprise at findiog it very beautiful and 
touching.” ~Mr, Rrowninc. 

The fruits of her poetic gift were few ; bat ape fin the va pany 
will be that she had not been impelled to w ite more .... her sister 
and Mr. Harrison's Appreciation serve well to bring out the beseuifal character of 
Louisa Shore "—Glasvow Herald. 

“© Trene’s Dream’ has much of the ethereal beauty of ‘ Alastor’ with some of the 
‘wood notes wild’ of ‘ As You Like It’ and ‘ iiiccmente Night's Dream.’ .. 
In ‘Olga’ the assassination scene shows real dramatic force and reminds us of 

Browning’ s best work.”— Fournat of Education. 
“The character of ‘ Olga’ is splendidly conceived and the conflict in her soul is 
portrayed in a masterly manner "—Bristod Mercury. 

“‘ Here we have a volume of poems of “ns em merit, the product of a 
really imaginative mind."—/llustrated London Ni 

** The Elegies in this volume deserve the praise oa He won from Mr. Browning. 
Mr. Mered th, and Mr. G! . Me. the fragmentary dramas suggest far hight; 
of -.-and we feel defra is firm and of 

hrases full of an i ination. was, as Mrs. Browning says 

imagination. "She was, man,’ + 
pleasing.” —Daily Chronicle. 
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ZALMA. 


Extra 


“ This astonishing book has power, pathos, and beauty in it, 
and certainly enchains the reader's mae | to the end.” 


‘all Mall Gasette. 
ZALM A “« Mr. Mullett Ellis in = work reminds us by turns of Miss 
Correlli, Beaconsfield, and the earlier effusions of Ouida. 


But we will credit him with having evolved a simply amazing 
story of the Roman A clef type.”"—Lancet. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 

All scales of these valuable Maps can be obtained for any part of 
the British Isles from the London nt, EDWARD STANFORD, 
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NEW REALISTIC NOVEL OF THE STAGE. 
[JDAUGHTERS of THESPIS. By JOHN BICKERDYKE, 
Author of “ Lady Val’ &c. Published at 6s. 
of rather satiric social ures in a narrative of no common 
interest and skill......The author has taken Balzac rather than = for a —— 


* A rattling good story all over."— The People. 
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